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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

British Policy and Opinion During the Franco-Prussian War. 

By Dora Neill Raymond, Ph.D. Columbia University 
Studies, New York: 1921. Pp. 435. 

Directed by Professors Dunning, Hazen and Hayes, Miss 
Raymond has added a splendid volume, the hundredth, to the 
Columbia Studies. In its length, it may be criticized for few 
students will care to read as detailed an account of a minor 
phase of a war now so overshadowed. While only the American 
library stores have been searched, it is doubtful if much addi- 
tional material is available in England. British newspaper files 
for 1870 are rather complete in the Boston Athenaeum and the 
English archives are naturally closed. Miss Raymond shows 
the Prussian bent of the English court, the aristocracy, upper 
classes and the press, the neutral lethargy of the lower classes, 
the stout Germanism of Ulster, and the violent Gallic sympathies 
of the Irish. 

Demonstrations in Ireland denounced the British press as 
subsidized by Prussia. Marshal MacMahon descendent of one 
of the "wild geese" became the Irish hero. Small boys in their 
game of war could find no Prussians. Of them Miss Raymond 
writes: "Young Quixotes tilting at windmills, perhaps. Per- 
haps, torch bearers cherishing the fire some day to melt their 
chains" (p. 121). Women busily collected old linen for the 
French wounded. The foreign enlistment acts were violated. 
Young Irishmen found their way into the French ranks. The 
Foreign Legion was largely Irish. An Irish Brigade was pro- 
mised for many were desirious of following in the steps of the 
600,000 Irishmen who, it was estimated, had died in the French 
service during the past century. Fenianism was not yet dead, 
and the war inspired nationalist hopes. But again, a lost cause 
had been followed. The student of Irish history will appreciate 
the ring of sympathy in Dr. Raymond's otherwise impartial 
chronicle of events and opinions. 

A short conclusion summarizing the results of the study 
would be of inestimable value for the hurried reader. Footnotes 
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and references are numerous, the bibliography is comprehensive, 
and the index is a material aid. 

R. J. P. 



The Relations of French and English Society (1 763-1 7S3) 

By C. H. Lockitt, M.A. Longmans, Green and Company. 
London: 1920. Pp. 136. 

Originally presented to the University of London for the 
master's degree, this little volume is quite superior to the ma- 
jority of American doctoral dissertations. It is an interesting 
thesis, the influence of England and the English on France as a 
contributing cause of the French Revolution. While Mr. Lock- 
itt's conclusions may not pass without question, they are the re- 
sult of a diligent reading of contemporary literature and ma- 
tured consideration. The author writes fascinatingly and with- 
out apparent loss of scholarship. Surely, his organization of 
material, annotations, references, and bibliography conform 
rigidly to scientific tests. 

English hatred of the French moderated after 1763, if one 
can judge by the number of consequential Englishmen and 
young-bloods who included France in the grand tour. French- 
men, too, spent more time in England as travellers or students 
of government and not infrequently as literary exiles. Society 
of both lands mingled. An appendix lists, among noted 
Englishmen who visited France such leaders and liberals as 
Gibbon, Wilkes, Garrick, Barre, Sterne, Fox, Franklin, Walpole, 
Burke, Bentinck, Conway, Priestley and Doctor Johnson. 
French philosophers, nobles, radicals and rationalists are also 
listed, among whom stand-out Camus, Helvetius, Chastellux, 
d'Holbach, Beaumarchais, Grimm, Brissot, Roland, Mirabeau, 
Rochefoucauld, La Fayette, Polignac, and Liancour. 

Voltaire is said to have entered England as a poet and re- 
tired a sage. Montesquieu left a political theorist ; Mirabeau de- 
veloped into a statesman; Brissot was transformed into a revo- 
lutionist ; and Lauraguais became a leveller who would cast aside 
ancestral feudal privileges. France was flooded with tracts, 
especially political briefs. Frenchmen who became rationalists 
and atheists on studying English deism, now became radicals on 
observing English constitutional forms of government. At any 



